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BOOK NOTICES 



A Social Theory of Religious Education. By 
George Albert Coe. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. xiii+361. $1.50. 

Within a year Professor Coe has given us two 
important and highly valuable books, first the 
Psychology of Religion and now this pioneer work 
in the theory and method of religious education. 
Social consciousness was evident in the first; 
it is dominating in the second. Here we have a 
frank acceptance of the social ideal as the aim in 
religion and the social factor as the principal one 
in education. These two meet in religious 
education, which the author regards as the organ- 
ization of the experience of persons through 
membership in a society which is becoming a 
"divine-human industrial democracy." The 
emphasis of the book is on the practical side 
though the first section gives a careful statement 
of the social theory in modern education. But 
Professor Coe wastes no time in justifying that 
theory; he takes it largely for granted and 
applies it to the work and aim of religious insti- 
tutions. The theory is carried out to its logical 
conclusions, demanding not only the rejection 
of the old curriculum but a redetermination of 
current materials and their use on the basis of 
social processes and social needs, and a reorgani- 
zation of teaching method. If there are any 
who have been resting at the present station of 
achievement in religious education with a com- 
fortable assurance of accomplishment, this book 
will be seriously disturbing to them. It exposes 
the shortcomings of many modern inventions 
and of some of the recently approved methods of 
church schools. But it also indicates the prac- 
tical processes which grow out of the social 
theory and the method of applying them to these 
schools and to the other agencies of religious 
training. The broader aspects are considered 
in chapters on the relations between education 
under the state and under religious auspices, and 
in a study of the promotion and direction of reli- 
gious education through denominational and 
other organizations. All through the book 
keen analysis, social passion, and vision combine 
with practical-mindedness to produce a pro- 
phetic survey of the larger future of religious 
education and a practical plan of realizing the 
ideal. 

The Belief is God and Immortality. By James 
H. Leuba. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co., 1916. Pp. xix+340. $2.00. 

In an earlier volume Professor Leuba "con- 
sidered the origin, the nature, the function, and 
the future of the belief in 'personal' gods." 
He now gives us the results of a " similar study 
of the belief in personal immortality." The new 



volume takes up (1) "the primary belief," 
primitive man's belief in the survival of the soul 
after death; (2) "the modern belief in immor- 
tality"; (3) the metaphysical arguments ad- 
duced to justify the modern belief and the 
attempts "made to demonstrate personal 
immortality by methods acceptable to science." 
Then follow (4) "a statistical study of the 
belief in a personal god and in personal immor- 
tality in the United States," and, finally, (5) a 
presentation of "certain facts and considera- 
tions bearing upon the present utility of the 
beliefs in a personal god and in immortality." 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
is the statistical section (4). Here are tabu- 
lated the answers to questionnaires upon the 
belief in a personal god and in personal immor- 
tality submitted to groups of college students, 
scientists, historians, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists. These answers lead Professor Leuba 
to the belief that organized Christianity is 
facing a "widespread rejection of its two funda- 
mental dogmas — a rejection apparently destined 
to extend parallel with the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and the moral qualities that make for 
eminence in scholarly pursuits." 

Professor Leuba had trouble with the 
philosophers to whom he also submitted a 
questionnaire. And the theologians were left 
out altogether. Were they put into the class 
of those lacking the "knowledge and the moral 
qualities that make for eminence in scholarly 
pursuits"? The reviewer is inclined to think 
that Professor Leuba might have been sur- 
prised at the answers to a questionnaire sent to 
these; that he might have found some of them 
less concerned about the dogmas of the church 
than he seems to be and as wide-awake to the 
real problems facing the church and modern 
society as are the scientists, historians, soci- 
ologists, and psychologists. 



Our Bible, Its Origin, Character, and Value. 
By H. L. Willett. Chicago: Christian 
Century Press, 1917. Pp.278. $1.35. 

Professor Willett is unsurpassed in his 
ability to present the modem interpretation of 
the Bible from the platform to the general 
public. His long and successful experience in 
this kind of popularization admirably fits him 
to write a book along the same lines. It is 
doubtful whether there is upon the market any 
book which so well presents the great outstanding 
facts about the Bible which everybody ought to 
know. One great virtue of the book, in view of 
its purpose to reach the public as a whole, is 
that it for the most part confines itself to indis- 
putable facts and indulges but little in the work 
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of interpretation, which always involves more 
or less subjectivism. The fields of knowledge 
opened up in this volume are such as the fol- 
lowing: sacred books in general, the canon, 
translations and revisions of the Bible, textual 
criticism, higher criticism, inspiration, archae- 
ology, authority, and influence of the Bible. 
Brief lists of books for further reading upon each 
of the nineteen chapters are appended. The 
presentation of the material is made attractive 
and interesting and the whole treatment is 
religiously oriented. Every Sunday-school 
teacher and religious worker should read this 
book as a beginning in the important task of 
becoming intelligently religious. 



of equally splendid human beings are in the 
book and so it is worth while. 



Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
R. H. Charles. London: Macmillan, 191 7. 
Pp. x+245. ss- 

Dean Charles has gathered here eighteen 
sermons preached in Westminster Abbey since 
the early months of 1914. They are not without 
reflection of the war, especially in an impetuous 
attack upon the United States for her neutral 
position, which is permitted to stand with a 
footnote in explanation. On the whole, how- 
ever, the sermons move in the world of the 
scholar and the observer of spiritual facts with- 
out especial reference to their relation to the 
contemporary situation. The sermons are 
clear and earnest. They are almost entirely 
without illustration or any form of popular 
appeal. They move straight on in the discus- 
sion of their themes and demand close attention 
to follow their logical movement. Such a 
discourse as No. 14 (the sermons have no titles) 
on the use of the parable by Jesus cannot be 
brought into the catalogue of sermons by any 
definition. It is a technical study adapted to a 
meeting of scholars and ministers. The author 
does not seem to us to interpret Isa. 6:9, 10 
accurately; Dr. George Adam Smith has done it 
far better. Sermon No. 3 is so reminiscent of 
BushnelPs "Unconscious Influence" as to miss 
what would be otherwise a strong discourse. 
The religious insight of Dean Charles is keen and 
his interpretation of the phenomena of the 
spiritual life is clarifying. 



The Book of Joy. By John T. Faris. New 
York: Doran, 1917. Pp. 284. $1.00. 

Dr. Faris has already published four volumes 
of a similar character touching the great themes 
of the religious life. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance with contemporary literature and experi- 
ence, from which he draws his illustrations. 
These are almost invariably pertinent and con- 
vincing. This is a wholesome book for all sorts 
of readers, a good dollar's worth to make one 
courageous in all sorts of weather. Dan Craw- 
ford, Alice Freeman Palmer, and a small host 



Studies in the Parables of Jesus. By Halford 
E. Luccock. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1917. Pp. 131. $0.50. 

This volume is designed as a textbook for 
"Study Courses for Adult Classes, Preparatory 
Schools, and Advanced Groups in Weekday 
Religious Instruction." There are thirteen 
studies, apparently planned to cover the studies 
of a three months' period. The text is fully 
printed; a clear explanation of it is given; then 
follow questions and subjects for reflection and 
discussion. Mr. Luccock succeeds in hitting the 
central truth in the parable; he keeps unneces- 
sary details in their proper place; he suggests 
as much as he declares. This is an excellent 
book on the subject and ought to be widely used. 



Noontime Messages in a College Chapel. By 

Twenty-five Well-known Preachers. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. viii+181. 
$1.25. 

There is one contributor to this interesting 
volume who has no "Rev." before his name, 
George W. Coleman. All the others are minis- 
ters near Boston. Mr. Coleman prints a prayer 
at the beginning of each of his addresses. These 
are not "sermons" in the literal sense of the word 
and are fittingly called "messages." In general 
they are terse, clear, and timely. The quality 
is exceedingly uneven. There are flashes of 
insight and counsel that must remain with the 
students who heard the messages; take this from 
Dr. Ambrose White Vernon, "If a man strikes 
you, do not strike back; if a man strikes your 
ideal, then out with the whip!" Dean Hodges 
and Rev. Raymond Calkins make clear-cut 
statements of truth. We found ourselves com- 
paring this volume with the familiar "Morn- 
ings in the College Chapel," by Francis G. 
Peabody and appreciating more than ever the 
wonderful force and beauty of those Harvard 
masterpieces, which these later utterances but 
distantly approach. 



The Land of Enough. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
New York: Crowell, 1917. Pp.60. $0.50. 

Dr. Jefferson's Christmas booklet is the 
story of a brother and sister who were never 
quite satisfied with what they had and one of 
whom, the sister, woke up in a land where 
there were no unsatisfied desires. Her misery 
may be imagined, for it was Christmas and 
Christmas is not a matter of gifts but is an 
affair of the spirit. She was happy at length 
when she came back to the old world where no- 
body is perfectly satisfied and there is a chance 



